"Firstly my well-being. Nothing giveth man so lawful a cause of grief as the want of a leader whose absence maketh him to believe that his comfort shall cease, that disorders shall break out and that all manner of evils shall fall upon the just, one after the other, in their persons, their vassals, their fortunes and all that hath value to them. In short, we find no fear or lack which sticketh harder at a man than that he should be without a good king."1
These are the words of the young king Chosroes I (A.D. 531-579) to one of his governors shortly after his accession to the throne. He was certainly referring to his late father, King Kavad (A.D. 488-531), who, by his tolerance of the Mazdakite movements, had brought the Empire to the verge of ruin. The Mazdakite sect demanded equal distribution of all possessions, including women, the suppression of the privileges of the nobility and the prohibition of the killing of any living being. Not until shortly before his death did the king change his attitude towards this sect; by then their revolution had led to excesses and the king had them massacred. It took some time, however, to make good the harm done by the movement. Possessions which had been expropriated were returned to their former owners and wives to their lawful husbands. Women who had been unmarried before they were carried off were made to marry their captors if the latter were of sufficiently high rank; if not the women had to break off the union with compensation of a double dowry. The State looked after the families of grandees and nobles which had
1 A. Christensen: L'Iran sous les Sassanides, Copenhagen, 1936. 87e Achaemenian Empire which lasted more than two hundred years. The pride of the inscriptions of the King of Kings was justified: he was the Saoshyant, the Sotcr, the liberator of Iran.1
